I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 


Boston, July, 1886. 


No. 2. 


Saved by his Song. 


[ RED-BIRD. } 


IS was getting near the gloaming, 

As toward the westering sun 

, In tne woodland I went roaming, 
With my powder-horn and gan. 


| 
| Now my gun was double-barrelled, 
| Loaded with the murd@’rous lead, 
And a red-bird sat and carolled 
On a bough above my head. 


| There he sat, and sang, and revelled 
In the light of heaven so blest; 
But my cruel piece was levelled 
At the gentle songster’s breast. 


Yet he still was fain to linger 
On that leafy bough and sing; 

But my heart forbade my finger 
To impress the fatal spring. 


“No, I'll not attempt thy capture, 
Nor destroy thy tunefal breath; 

| Better far thy song of rapture 

Than the silent hush of death!” 


So my weapon downward bringing, 
On my homeward road I sped; 
And I left the red-bird singing 
On the bough above my head. 
—John Franklin. 


+or- 


A Frenchman thinks the Eng- 
lish language is very tough. 
**Dere is ‘look out,’” he says, 
‘* which is to put out your head 


A SUMMER MORNING SCENE ON BOSTON COMMON. 


and see; and ‘look out !* which 
is to haul in your head and not 
for to see—just contrairie.” 


Miss Joy: ‘‘Madam, Mr. Foster has come to 
take me for a drive; may I go, madam?” 
Madam: “You know, Miss Joy, the rules of 
Vassar do not allow it, unless you are engaged— 
are you engaged to Mr. Foster?” Miss Joy, 
(doubtfully) : «« N-no, but if you will let me goI 
shall be by the time we get back.” 


When a boy has been off all day, contrary to 
the expressed wish of his mother, and on ap- 
proaching the homestead at night, with an anx- 
ious and cautious tread, finds company at tea, the 
expression of confidence and rectitude that sud- 
denly lights up his face cannot be produced on 
canvas. 


4@> 


Not That Kind of a Cow. 
‘“«What a lovely cow, Uncle James,” exclaimed 
a Boston girl, the morning after her arrival, ‘‘and 
how comically she shakes her head.” ‘*Yes, but 
don’t get too near that cow,” cautioned the uncle, 
**he’s an ugly critter.” 


Zane: 
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Two Ways of Doing a Thing. 


No doubt you are often puzzled that persons 
who have the same opportunities for gaining an 
object meet with such different results; that some 
make a success, while others utterly fail. The 
secret lies in the way the work is done. If one 
engages in a pursuit with the whole soul, deter- 
mined not to fail, he will succeed; while if an- 
other undertakes the same thing in an easy, 
dreamy sort of way, only doing it because he can't 
get rid of it, he accomplishes nothing. The two 
ways with their results are well illustrated in the 
following from an exchange: 

‘«* An express train, filled with listless, sleepy- 
looking passengers, stood in the Pennsylvania rail- 
road station at Jersey City the other day, on the 
moment of departure for Philadelphia. The loco- 
motive had backed up to the cars and poured a 
volume of thick smoke into the hot, stifling air of 
the station. The travelers lolled-in their seats, 
looking as though they dreaded the discomforts of 
the long dusty ride, but yet were impatient to be 
whirling along through the open country, away 
from the smoke, the smell and the noise. A slow- 
moving, surly-looking boy of fourteen, or there- 
abouts, passed through the train, calling out, 
‘ Fa-a-a-ns, five cents!’ 

‘* He spoke in a dreary, disconsolate tone, which 
made the people feel more tired and languid than 
ever. He went from the smoking-car to the rear 
of the train, and sold just two fans. 

“A colored boy about the ‘same age followed 
immediately after him with a big armful of new 
bamboo fans. The difference in the two lads was 
striking. ‘The darkey had a cheery, business-like 
way with him, which appealed directly to the 
comfort and to the pockets of the perspiring pas- 
sengers. In a peculiar, boyish voice, as mellow 
as a flute, he called out, ‘ Keep yo’selves c-0-0-0-l, 
now, ladies and gemmen! C-o-ney Island breezes! 
A big fan only five cents! Zephyrs from de bil- 
lows! Buy ’em while you can!’ 

«*The effect was like a draft of coolair. Every- 
body at once wanted a fan. The darkey was as 
much in demand as the newsboy on an early train 
from the suburbs. People left their seats to avoid 
missing a fan. In two cars the boy sold sixty- 
seven. He could have sold as many more if he 
had had them. He jumped off the platform as the 
train moved from the station, with his pocket full 
of change, and his heart full of joy. ‘Ilurrah!’ 
he shouted ; ‘ dat was quick business!’ The other 
boy stared in stupid astonishment, and wondered 
how it was done.” 


Squirm, Old Natur.” 


He was a stingy Christian and sat listening to a 
charity sermon. He was nearly deaf, and was ac- 
customed to sit facing the conuregation. right un- 
der the pulpit, with his ear trumpet directly up- 
wards towards the preacher. The sermon moved 
him considerably. At one time he said, “I'll 
give ten dollars;” again he said, ‘‘ I'll give fif- 
teen.” Atthe close of the appeal he was very 
much moved, and thought he would give fifty 
dollars. Now, the boxes passed. As they moved 
along, his charity began to ooze out. He came 
down from fifty to twenty, to ten, to five, to zero. 
He concluded that he would not give anything. 
** Yet,” said he to himself, ‘‘this won't do. My 
hopes of heaven may be in thix question. This 
covetousness may be my ruin.” The box was get- 
ting nearer and nearer. The crisis was upon 
him. What should he do? The box was under 
his chin—the congregation were looking. He 
had been holding his pocket-book in his hand 
during this soliloquy, which was half audible, 
though in his deafness he did not know it. At 
the final moment, he took his pocket-book and 
laid it in the box, saying audibly as he did it— 
** Now squirm, old natur’!” 

It was a victory beyond that of Alexander—a 
victory over himself. That deat old gentleman 


gave un example worth imitating by many others. 
—UColchester Sun. 


Categorical. 
A QUITE YOUNG GENTLEMAN SPEAKS TO THE PURPOSE. 


BY E. CAVAZZA. 


AM a little yellow kit, 
g Contented, cunning, plump and merry, 
Without a care—no, wait a bit, 
For now I come to think of it, 
I want to be as old as Jerry; 
Me-ow, I do 
Wish I could be as old as Jerry! 


For Jerry isa great gray cat, 

(1 know his fur was never yellow), 
He caught a mouse, he killed a rat, 
He knocked the next-door terrier flat; 

Old Jerry is a splendid fellow. 

Purr-ur, yes, sir! 

He is a most tremendous fellow. 


And Jerry likes to hunt and fight; 
With head erect and long tail curled, 
I see him sitting every night 
Upon the fence, a noble sight; 
He is a cat that knows the world. 
Me-ow, that’s so— 
Old Jerry thinks he owns the world! 


And Jerry has such thick gray fur— 

My yellow sides are soft as silk ; 
You heard him mew? You hear me purr? 
The chicken bones for Jerry were, 

They gave to me a cup of milk 

Purr-ur, no sir! 

There’s nothing nicer than new milk. 


I try to do my very best 
Although I’m but a little kit: 
I wash my snow-white paws and breast 
And then cur! up to take a rest, 
I never scratch, nor have a fit; 
Me-ow, ob no. 
Such conduct would be far from fit. 


When Jerry lifts his heavy paws 
And hits me on my little ear 

By way of teaching me the laws, 

I never hit him back, because 
So very pert it would appear; 
Me-ow, oh how 
Extremely pert I should appear! 


So he in his way, I in mine 
Are said to be the best of cats ; 
His eyes like great green emeralds shine, 
My eyes are like brown tourmaline; 
We both can jump like acrobats, 
Parr-ur, never we'e 
Two livelier, jollier acrobats ! 


They tell me, Jerry, is it true? 
That you were little once, and merry, 
That you have been a kitten, too, 
And I shall be as large as you, 
A grown-up cat, like you, old Jerry. 
Purr-ur, yes, sir! 
I hope I may be just like Jerry. 


For he’s a help about the house 

And I am but a pretty toy; 
He drives away the rat and mouse 
Lest they become tuo numerous— 

I’m only little Kitty-hoy. 

Me-ow, I make my bow, 

Good-bye! says little Kitty-boy. 

—Portland Transcript. 


W. J. Gordon, one of the noted turfmen of 
Cleveland, Ohio, reeommends the use of sand for 
stalls in place of straw. He wintered his string 
of horses by using lake sand for his box stalls, 
and he claims his horses are on splendid footing 
and in better condition than ever. 

—N.W.L.S. J. 


A Noble Example. 


Two or three years ago, one Sunday afternoon 
a gentleman was walking with his wife, who was 
an invalid, in the great park which stretches for 
sixteen miles along the shores of the beautify] 
river just outside Philadelphia. 

They were comfortable, middle-aged people, 
long past the period of romance. But they were 
childless, and as is often the case their hearts 
were tender with keen sympathies, and they gave 
to the poor and hurt of God's creatures the love 
which they had never been permitted to spend 
upon a child of their own. 

As they passed through the thick woods and 
cool grassy slopes by the river, Mr. Severns care- 
lessly spoke of the tens of thousands of poor peo- 
ple shut up in stifling cellars and alleys, and 
wondered why they did not come out, as the 
Saviour did, to ** walk in the fields on the Sab- 
bath day.” His wife did not answer, but seemed 
lost inthought. Presently she said,— 

‘**Music would bring them!—sacred music. If 
there could be an orchestra here every Sunda 
afternoon, a good orchestra, that would play the 
old familiar hymn-tunes, which carry everybody's 
soul up to God, how much good it might do!” 

Her husband looked at her, and saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“It shall be done, wife!” he said. 

hope it will be done soon,” she said. 
should like to hear it—once, before | go.” 

The next morning Mr. Severns headed a sub- 
scription for the amount required. ‘The best or- 
chestra in the city was engaged, and on the next 
clear Sunday afternoon was stationed in one of the 
most beautiful glades of the park. 

An hour befure the time appointed crowds be- 
gan to pour out from the city; men and women; 
old, bent creatures on crutches; children, and 
babies in their mother's arms; the poor, and 
ragged, many of them bloated from drink; the 
very guests whom the Lord bade us find in the 
highways and byways, and compel to come in to 
His feast. 

There were many thousands, more than any 
ehurch would have held, and of a class who, con- 
ducted as many of our churches are now, will not 
enter their doors. 

At first there was confusion, but when the first 
notes of the solemn music were heard, the vast 
audience sat down on the grass and listened in 
reverent silence. 

The dusky aisles of trees, the quiet, bright 
river, the blue sky overhead, and the strains 
which brought some old sacred memory to almost 
every heart, stilled and awed them. 

* Old Ilundred” was played, ‘* Jesus, Saviour 
of my Svul,” and then ‘*Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” 

A woman, an old feeble black woman, be 
to sing the words, in a trembling voice. Another 
and another joined, and then, with one impulse, 
the whole mighty audience sang together. The 
sound rose like rolling thunder towards heaven. 
There were tears on many a hard face that day. 

The woman who had planned the good work 
was not there. She had been laid in her grave 
the day before. But is it too much to hope that 
she was permiited to hear that hymn ? 

— Youth's Companion. 

Many of our finest churches are closed several 
months in the summer. Would it not be a Chris- 
tian act for those churches to provide open ait 
sacred concerts during those months for the tens 
of thousands who will never hear elsewhere those 
grand melodies which have made happier the lives 
and deaths of millions? Why not put the music 
of heaven against the songs of the beer gardens? 
We doubt whether any preaching is more effective 
than music. [Eprror.] 


tor 


You may take the greatest trouble, and by turn- 
ing it around find joys on the other side. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Tor 


Pledge. 


“ Twill TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word Aarm/ess from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges mean, ‘‘ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


Band of Mercy Information, 


We send without cost, to every person who asks, full in- 
formation about our Bands of Mercy,—how to torm, what 
to do, how to do it. To every Band ‘formed in America 
of thirty or more, we send, also without cost, ‘* Twelve Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anecdote and in- 
struction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB ANIMALS, for 
one year, containing the best humane stories, poems, &c. 
Also a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” songs and hymns. To 
every American teacher who forms a Band of twenty or 
more, we send the above and a beautiful imitation gold 


in. 

All ae require is simply signing our pledge: ‘I will try 
to be kind to all Aarmiess living creatures, and ¢ry to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” Any intelligent boy or girl 
fourteen years old can torm a Band with no cost, and 
receive what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn books, cards 
of membership, and a membership book tor each Band, the 
prices are, for badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents ; 
ribbon, fuur cents; song and hymn books with fifty-two 
songs and hymns, two cents; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight vents. The twelve 
“Lessons on Kindness to Animals ” cost only two cents for 
the whole bound together in one pamphlet. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited to 
address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., Presi- 
dent, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and receive 
fall information 


~@>- 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge wgether. [See Melodies.] 

2—Kemarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Recitations, “‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
Hg and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
= done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy sung or hymn. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
offices, sign the above ‘* Band of Mercy” pledge, 
and receive a beautifully-tinted paper certificate 
that the signer is a Life Member of the ‘ Parent 
American Band of Mercy,” and a ‘Band of 
Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all withvut 
cost, or can write us that they wish to join, and 
by enclosing a two-cent return postage-stamp 
have names added to the list, and receive a simi- 
lar certificate by mail. Those who wish the badge 
and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them 
sent by mail by sending us, in postage stamps or 
otherwise, twelve cents. 


Many of the most eminent men and women, 
not only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are 
members of the ‘‘ Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certificates at 
ten cents a hundred. 


New Bands of Mercy Formed by Mass. 8S. P. C. A. 
705. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Buhrer School Band. 
P. & S., Cordelia L. O’Neill. 
706. Alvarado. Cal. 
§213. P.& S., Miss E. C. Parker. 
707. North Providence, R. I. 
5214. White Star Band. 
P., Nicholas Reiner. 
S., Carrie E. Barnes. 
708. Le Mars, Iowa. 
5215. Daniel Webster Band. 
P., Maud Perry. 
S., Carrie Gilbert. 
709. Washington, N. J. 
5216. P.& S., E. R. Stocker. 
710. Hyannis, Mass. 
5217. Mayfluwer Band. 
P.& S., Gertrude S. Howland. 
711. Boston, Mass. 
5218. Brimmer School Class 5 Band. 
P &S., Miss Garland. 
V. P., Andrew P. Keith. 
712. Big Rapids, Mich. 
5219. Home Band. 
P., Walter Lamson. 
S., Mrs. C. A. Reed. 
713. Washington, N. J. 
5220. Willing Signers Band. 
P&S., J. L. Terwilliger. 
714. Madison, Me. 
6221. P.&S., Fannie A. Voter. 
715. Madison, Me. 
5222. P.& S., Eva Russell. 
716. Norridgewock, Me. 
5223. P.& S., Jennie Tracy. 
717. New Portland, Me. 
5224. P.& S., Miss Struihfield. 
718. North Anson, Me. 
5225. P.& S., Emma Merrill. 
719. North Anson, Me. 
5226. P.& S., Minnie Palmer. 
720. North Anson, Me. 
5227. P.&S., Alice M. Taylor. 
721. Cleveland, Ohio. 
5228. Crescent Band. 
P., N.S. Lener. 
S., W. Timm. 
T., F. Heinberger. 
722. Shores, Va. 
5229. Evergreen Band. 
P., Jno. D. Stanton. 
S., Sarah J. Gaines. 
723. Evans Mills, N. Y. 
5230. Howells Band. 
P., Nellie M. Northrop. 
724. Evans Mills, N. Y. 
5231. Longfellow Band. 
P., Alice A. Northrop. 
S., Cora F. Bacon. - 
725. Georgetown, Mass. 
5232. Chandler School Band. 
P., Isabel C. Noyes. 
726. Warren, Ohio. 
5233. First Ward School Band. 
P., Grave Hart. 
S., Emma Reimann. 
727. Warren, Ohio. 
6234. First Ward Pansy Band. 
P., Jno. B. Harmon. 
S., Mary Igant. 
728. White Pine, West Va. 
5235. Good Hope Band. 
P., Prof. M. R. Sellers. 
729. Le Mars, lowa. 
5236. Friends of the Innocents Band, 
P., Jennie Smith. 
S., Josephine Chapman. 
730. Le Mars, lowa. 
5237. P.& S., Sarah M. Loring. 
731. Princeton, Ill. 
5238. Mercy Band. 
P., Henry Smith. 
S., C. W. Jordan. 
T., Ida Smith. 

732. Columbus, Ohio. - 
5239. Northwood School Band. 
P., Mamie Barber. 

S., Grace 
T., Charlie Lance. 


Three Little Nest-Birds. 


OW E meant to be very kind; © 
But if ever we find 
Another soft, gray-green, moss-coated, feather-lined nest 
in a hedge, 
We have taken a pledge— 
Susan, Jimmy, and I — with remorseful tears, at this very 
minute, 
That if there are eggs or little birds in it, 
Robin or wren, thrush, chaffinch or linnet, 
We’ll leave them there 
To their mother’s care. 


There were three of us—Kate, Susan, and Jim,— 
And three of them; 
I don’t know their names, for they coukin’t speak, 
Except a little imperative squeak 
Exactly like Poll, 
Susan’s squeaking doll. 
But squeaking dolls will lie on the shelves 
For years, and never squeak of themselves : 
The reason we like little birds so much better than toys, 
Is because they are really alive, and know how to make a 
noise. 


There were three of us and three of them; 
Kate— that is I—and Susan and Jim. 
Our mother was busy making a pie, 
And theirs, we think, was up in the sky; 
But for all Susan, Jimmy, or I can tell, 
She may have been getting their dinner as well. 
They were left to themselves (and so were we) 
In a nest in the hedge by the willow-tree, 

And when we caught sight of three red little fluff-tufted, 
hazel-eyed, open-mouthed, pink-throated heads, we 
all shouted for glee. 

The way we really did wrong was this : 
We took them in tor mother to kiss, 
And she told us to put them back; 

While on the weeping-willow their mother was crying 
“ Alack!” 

We really heard 

Both what mother told us to do and the voice of the mother- 
bird. 


But we three—that is, Susan and I and Jim, 
Thought we knew better than either of them; 
And in spite of our mother’s command and the poor bird’s 
cry, 
We determined to bring up the three little nestlings our- 
selves on the sly. 
We each took one, 
It did seem such excellent fun! 
Susan fed hers on milk and bread; 
Jim got wriggling worms for his instead. 
I gave thine meat, 
For, you know, I thought, “Poor darling pet! why 
shouldn’t it have roast beef to eat? ” 
But, oh dear! oh dear! oh, dear! How we cried, 
When in spite of milk and bread and worms and roast 
beef, the little birds died! 


It’s a terrible thing to have heart-ache. 
I thought mine would break 
As I heard the mother-bird’s moan, 
And looked at the gray-green, moss-coated, feather-lined 
nest she had taken such pains to make, 
And her three little children dead and cold as a stone. 
Mother said, and it’s sadly true, 
“There are some wrong things one can never undo.” 
And nothing we could do or say 
Would bring life back to the birds that day. 


The bitterest tears that we could weep 
Wouldn’t wake them out of their stiff cold sleep. 
But then, 
We— Susan and Jim and I— mean never to be so selfish 
and wilful and cruel again. 
And we three have buried that other three 
In a soft, green, moss-covered, flower-lined grave at the 
foot of the willow-tree. 
And all the leaves which its branches shed 
We think are tears becaus? they are dead. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, July, 1886. 


DIRECTORS’ JUNE MEETING 


Was held on Wednesday, the 16th ult. President 
Angell reported that by the gift of a life member, 
extra officers will be stationed at the various 
beaches about Boston, to protect horses during the 
hot weather. 

By the gift of another life member, a man 
would be stationed at Muskegat Island, off Nan- 
tucket, this summer, to protect the sea birds. 

Bishop Paddock’s letter on protection of birds 
had been sent to all the clergy of his diocese. One 
thousand copies of the Society's publications had 
been sent to Dakota for gratuitous circulation. 

The Society’s local officers have investigated 161 
complaints of cruelty during the month. 

The Parent American Band of Mercy formed in 
the Society’s offices four years ago, has now 5236 
branches. 

The President was authorized to offer $50 in 
prizes for evidence to enable the Society to convict 
of putting live lobsters on coals, or otherwise 
broiling them alive. 

Thanks were voted to Mrs J. Arthur Beebe, for 
her gift of a beautiful picture. 

BROILING LIVE LOBSTERS. 

In pursuance of vote of directors of the Mass. 
Society P. C. Animals, I hereby offer five prizes 
of ten dollars each for evidence which shall ena- 
ble the Society to convict any persons of broiling 
live lobsters. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 
Fined for Killing Robins. 


On complaint of James Anderson, agent of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals for the four western counties 
of the Commonwealth, Lewis and Darwin Merrill 
of Shelburne Falls were yesterday arraigned before 
Justice Greene at Greenfield for shooting robins, 
and were each fined $20 and costs, a total of $58.58. 

This is the initial movement of the Society under 
the provisions of the bird law just passed, which 
imposes a penalty of $10 and costs for each robin 
killed. 

—From Boston Herald and other dailies of 
June 24th. 

BIRD PLACARDS. 

Whether the birds know that we have offered $200 in 
prizes for their protection and put up placaids in railroad 
depots and otber public places through the State, we can- 
not say—but we think we have not in fourteen summers 
seen somany birds in the grounds about our house as 
now. We have robins—orivles —blucbirds—yellow birds 
—swallows—and the smaller varieties, and frequently 
bobolinks. We have three nests within a few feet of our 
parlor windows, and every morning a concert that cannot 
be beaten by any choir in town. 

LOUISIANA. 

We are glad to know that the Legislature has under 
consideration a new and carefully prepared law to prevent 
cruelty to animals, and that our friend, Mrs. Schaffter, is 
actively "at work, in the Picayune, the New Orleans 
Bands of Mercy and elsewhere. 


JUDICIOUS EXPENDITURE OF MONEY. 

It is related that a society was once formed in 
London to convert the Jews. After working 
some years it was found that it cost about two 
thcusand pounds, or $10,000 of our money, for 
every Jew they converted. 

We cannot vouch fcr the story, but it leads us 
to suggest that our humane societies should spend 
their money where it will do the greatest good. 

It may cost $100,000 a year to carry on a re- 
formatory, and reform a hundred criminals—or 
the same amount spent elsewhere may prevent 
thousands from hecoming criminals. 

It may cost $1200 a year to support a solitary 
agent in one of our stock-yards—or the same 
$1200 may be used to send a live missionary to 
twenty cities to form societies and arouse a public 
sentiment which shall lead them to take care of 
their own stock-yards. It may cost $100 to send 
an extra delegate to some distant convention—or 
the same $100 may be used to carry humane pub- 
lications to the teachers of a hundred thousand 
children, and perhaps form * Bands of Mercy” 
in half their schools. 

It is a good thing to relieve one suffering ani- 
mal, but it is a better to save éhousands and tens of 
thousands by circulating information build- 
ing up a humane public sentiment through our 
schouls and elsewhere, which will protect them. 

We are carrying on an aggressive warfare 
against the hosts of cruelty and wrong—and we 
have but little ammunilion. We cannot afford to 
throw it away in comparatively useless skirmish- 
ing. 

Neither should we strive to store it up to be 
used by future generations when we ought to use tt 
now. 

We think Longfellow’s lines well describe what 
should be the policy of our humane societies. 

“ Trust no future bow’er pleasant! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 
Act—act in the living present! 
Heart within and God o’erhead!” 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 

We closed on June 18th the addresses before 
the public schools of Boston which we com- 
menced on the 12th of last October, and all the 
public school teachers of Beston in every grade 
have been gratuitously provided with the ‘ Les- 
sons on Kindness,” ** Our Dumb Animals,” and 
others of our best publications. In the Fall we 
hope to address some of the largest and highest 
schools of other Massachusetts cities, and furnish 
all the teachers of those cities our humane pub- 
lications. 

We have other plans, some of which will de- 
pend upon the contributions sent in for owr mis- 
sionary fund. We should be very glad to receive 
hundreds of thousands of dollars as Mr. Bergh 
has in New York, and to use them faithfully just 
as the givers wish them to be used. But we 
should be still more glad, speaking personally, it 


some of these large sums could be sent to our 
missionary fund, with the condition that every 
dollar shall be spent within a specified time. We 
would have agents on the plains gathering facts 
to be published by the press of the eountry— 
agents travelling over our great lines of. rail- 
ways to gather facts to be published by the 


press and laid before the officers who contro] 
those corporations—agents at the stock-yards— 
agents in the slaughter-houses—agents to obtain 
law where needed — and above all agents to g0 
into every State and form societies and ‘ Bands 
of Mercy ” and address and carry humane educa. 
tion into the schools. 

We have no doubt of the future of our work, 
The hundreds of thousands of youth and children 
who are becoming interested will take care of 
that. In about four weeks after the Massachu- 
setts Society was started it raised about $13,000. 
If a financial cyclone should sweep away every 
dollar that friends have kindly given to its per- 
manent fund we believe the work would go right 
on. We have no concern for the future. We 
only want to get all the money we can and do all 
the good we can, just now, while we are able to 
do it. We are ready to give personally time and 
all we can afford, and are ready to use all that the 
friends of animals will send to our missionary 
jund. Wedo not propose to waste a single dol- 
lar of that fund, but to use it where it will do the 
greatest good. All sums received for this fund 
will be duly credited in ‘OUR DuMB ANDIALS.” 
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MISSIONARY FUND. 
Rec'd. Mrs. D. Carter, New York, $5.00; 
Philip G. Peabody, Boston, $25.00. 
Total received to date, $150.00. 


THIS MORNING 
at a railway station near Boston, we climbed a 
chair and looked into the cage of a little canary, 
which was sorrowfully calling to us. There was 
not a drop of water in its drinking cup; and in its 
seed cup only hulls. The station-master said: 
** We were so busy yeslerday, thal we forgot the 
bird.” Other such cases we might relate. It is 
only one of ten thousand in which caged birds 
suffer and sometimes die. We wish—oh! how we 
wish, that we could reach with voice or pen every 
school and home in America and plead for those 
that cannot speak for themselves. 
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CHECK REIN SIGNS ON OR NEAR DRINK- 
ING FOUNTAINS. 

A good lady suggests that it would be a grand 
thing fur horses, to have them on or near every 
drinking fountain in the country; and we would 
suggest this form: ‘* Please take off the check 
rein, or loosen it, so that your horse can put his 
nose where he wants to when going up hill.” 

MUSKEGAT. 

At the request of Mrs. White, President of the 
Philadelphia Women’s Society P. C. A., whose 
summer home is at Nantucket, through the 
generous gift of one of our directors, a man is t0 
be stationed at Muskegat, near Nantucket, this 
summer, to protect the sea-birds which have 
hitherto been slaughtered there without mercy. 

ILLINOIS. 


The Ilinois Humane Society has a permanent 
fund of $17,000. 


Mr. Shortall, President of Ill. Humane Society, bas 


been denouncing pigeon shooting from traps in the 
Chicago News.” 
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Fox Keeping Guard. 

I ama fine, brave dog, and 
my name is Fox. They call 
me Fox because they say I look 
like a fox. But a dog is as 
ood aud as wise asa fox any 
ay, | think. I belong to a lit- 
tle boy whose name is Willie 
Brown. He isa good little boy. 
Sometimes, on « warm day, he 
falls asleep on the door-step ; 
and then | take care of him. 
Ihave sharp teeth and can bite, 
but I do not bite little boys and 

ris, for I like them. I like 

em because they feed me; 
and then pat me on the head, 
and call me ‘* Good Fox.” I 
like to be praised. 

One day, a strange cat came 
into our barn-yard after some 
of Willie’s chickens; for Wil- 
lie’s papa lets him keep chick- 
ens. ‘The mother of the chick- 
ens is 2 white hen, and her 
name is Snowball. All at 
once I heard Snowball making 
agreat noise like this, ‘* Kut- 
kut-kut, kut-tar kuk! Kut- 
kut, kut-tar kuk!” I knew 
there was mischief. So | ran 
to the spot, and saw the old 
eat. You should have heard 
how I barked! Bow, wow, 
wow! Bow, wow, wow! I[ 
drove her out of the barn-yard. 
Ever since that time, the hens 
like me. They let their chick- 
ens come right up to me; and 
once a little chicken hopped on 
my back as I lay on the barn 
floor. 

This is a true story; but it is 
not true that I am telling it 
myself. It is told for me by 
Willie’s aunt, who is a nice 
old lady ; and yet not so very 
old,—not so old that she does 
not like to read **Our DumB 
ANIMALS” and look at_ its 
charming pictures, and write 
when she can for the children 
who are its readers in all parts 
of our country. 

AunT Mary. 
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FOX KEEPING GUARD. 


Playing ’Possum. 


This game of cheating the 
sportsman by pretending to be 
dead is played by many ani- 
mals and birds. Something 
like it is the pretence of the 
partridge, or ruffled grouse, 
that her leg or wing has been 
broken that by this device she 
may entice the intruder to pur- 
sue her, and thus secure time 
for her young brood to take 
cover under leaves and ferns. 
In the case reported below it is 
to be noted that the bird ob- 
served was one that breeds in 
most unfrequented regions, and 
quite likely neither herself nor 
any of her ancestors had for 
hundreds of years seen any hu- 
man being about their place of 
nesting. The naturalist and 
his comrade were searching for 
the eggs of the little dunlin, in 
Siberia. 

We gave it three minutes’ 
grace, to be quite sure, and 
then quietly walked up to the 
place and sat down, one on 
each side of the eggs. The 
bird as quietly slipped off the 
nest, and began to walk around 
us, now and then pecking on 
the ground, as if feeding, sel- 
dom going more than six feet 
from us, and often approaching 
within eighteen inches. It was 
a most interesting and beautiful 
sight. The tameness of the 
bird was almost ludicrous. 

We chatted and talked, but 
the bird remained perfectly si- 
lent, and did not betray the 
slightest symptom of fear or 
eoncern wnttl I touched the 
eggs. She then gave a flutter 
towards me, apparently to at- 
tract my attention. I turned 
towards her, and she resumed 
her former unconcern. 

I stretched my hand towards 
her. She quietly retreated, 
keeping about two feet from 
my hand. She seemed so ex- 
tremely tame that I[ almost 
thought for the moment that I 


The Seagull. 
BY JULIA GODDARD. 
HW sky was blue on a summer day, 
And the sea was blue below; 
And the seagulls—whose wings flashed gleaming white— 
Were swooping to and fro. 


The boatmen rested upon their oars, 
And the marksman took his gun, 

And he said, “ My love wants a seagull’s plume, 
And I will get her one.” 


He lifted his gun, he shot—and lo! 
With a thud upon the deck, 

Fell the white-winged bird, whilst a scarlet stream 
Dripped from its wounded neck. 


“A fine young bird! I’ve had good luck,” 
Quoth the marksman, in great glee; 

Whilst round the boat hovered the parent bird, 
And ever nearer came she. 


She uttered many a plaintive cry ; 
She would not her young forsake. 

“0, marksman! marksman! your heart must be hard 
If pity you do not take.” 


The marksman he raised his gun again, 
But the brave bird did not care: 

She was robbed of her nestling; she followed on— 
Ah! say if its fate she will share ? 


‘Oh, marksman! marksman! a love so great 
Should with tenderest pity meet.” 

But the marksman aimed, and the marksman fired, 
And the bird fell at his feet. 


Two happy creatures that God had made 
To play o’er the restless sea! 

Thank God, O reader, that he who fired 
Was neither you nor me! 


Oh, fair ones who wear the seagull’s plumes, 
And think that in feathers you're fine, 
Close your ears when barbarous Fashion speaks, 
And think of this tale of mine. 
—Julia Goddard, in Animal World. 
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As long ago as in 1832 Russia had no less than 
19,674,728 horses, and although that is still the 
leading horse country in the world, in the half 
century intervening between that time and the 
present the number of head have decreased to 
16,905,000. Horse breeding is in some degree on 
the wane among the Muscovites, although Russia 
still has nearly 1,500,000 more horses than Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Greece, Switzerland and Portugal com- 
bined. The United States comes next to Russia 
in the number of horses. 

—N. W. Live Stock Jour. 


could catch her; and, getting on all fours, I 
crept quietly towards her. As soon as I began to 
move from the nest, her manner entirely changed. 
She kept about the same distance ahead of me, 
but instead of retreating with the utmost apparent 
nonchalance, she did everything in her power to 
attract me still farther. 

She shuffled along the ground, as if lame. She 
dropped her wings, as if unable to fly, and occa- 
sionally rested on her breast, quivering her droop- 
ing wings and spread tail, as if dying. I threw 
one of my gauntlets at her, thinking to secure her 
without damage, but she was too quick for me. 

— Youth's Companion. 
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“<< We feel,” a Western editor is quoted as writ- 
ing, ‘that an apology is due to widow Grimes.” 

In our issue of last week we stated that she had 
eloped with an eighteen-year old man. The truth 
is that she was thrown from an eight-year-old 
mare, which she was riding. Mistakes will hap- 
pen in the best regulated newspaper-oftices. 


Father, starting down town—* Yes, Robert, my 
son. always keep in mind what your mother says, 
and always say please. Though a little word, it 
indicates the gentleman. ‘‘ Here, wife, hold my 
overcoat and hat.” 


Our Dumb Animals. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


BROILING LOBSTERS ALIVE. 


From a long article in the Boston Herald of June 19th, 
we cut the following: 


MAsSaCHUSETTS SOCIETY FOK THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
Boston, May 8. 1886. 

Mr. William D. Park—Dear Sir: Some very good and 
influential people are troubled by the inclosed (advertise- 
ment of “broiled live lobsters.”) I understand, from 
Capt. Currier, that you have all lobsters killed before they 
are put onthe griddle. Still, lots of people will think 
otherwise. Would it not be well to have the advertise- 
ment read, ‘flavor ot the lobster kept alive and fresh, and 
killed just before it is broiled”? It seems to me it would 
be better fur you, and save us from troublesome com- 
plaints and explanations. Yours truly, 

GeorGE T. ANGELL. 

P. S.—If you will write me a line I will, if von like, put 
it in our next paper (“OUR Drmp ANIMALS,”) of which I 
send you acopy. We print 20,000. 

Mr. Park, not replying to the above, next received the 
following: 

Boston, May 29, 1886. 

Mr. W. D. Park—Sir: To my letter requesting you to 
give me, in writing, a statement that lobsters which you 
advertise as * brviled alive” are killed before they are put 
on to the gridi:on, 1 get no reply, and this morning another 
of your advertisements is put into my hands: “ Broiled 
Live Lobsters—The S. F. 'T. P.O. C. 1. A. decided that no 
unnecessary cruelty was practised in our method of hand- 
ling live lobsters.” This statement is not true. No man 
is authorized to speak for this Suciety on this matter but 
its President. I am not satisfied that you do not broil 
lobsters alive. You have noauthority whatever to use the 
name of this Society as you have done. If 1 can get evi- 
dence that vou broil lobsters alive, as your advertisement 
says, I shall prosecute you, and in the mean time, unless 
you drop the name of this Society at once from your ad- 
vertisewents I shall contradict your statements through 
‘the Boston papers. I have no wish to injure your busi- 
ness, but lobsters shall not be broiled alive in this city or 
State if 1 can help it. Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President of the Massachusetts Society tor the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Animals. 


To this letter Mr. Park replied as follows : 

Pakk House, Boston, 
29th May, 1886. 

Mr. George T. Angell, President M. S. P. C. A.—Dear 
Sir: Your esteemed favor of to-day is received. We re- 
gret exc edingly that your previous one was inadvertently 
neglected. We have no wish to do anything conflicting 
with the laws governing the M.S, F. T. P.O. UC. T. A. and 
will not, but respectfully request that you consult any 
work on natural history and inform us under what class 
of animals fishes are placed? Yours very respectfully, 

D. Park & Son. 
THE NEXT STEP. 


The next heard of the matter was the offering of prizes 
by the Society for the detection of offenders. Inquiry 
goes to show that, while on the beaches lobsters are cruelly 
treated by being chopped up into small pieces while alive, 
or thrown on the live coals entire, in the city this is not 
so. Mr. Rogers, chef de cuisine fur Mr. Park, yesterday 
illustrated to the writer his method, which is to cleave the 
lobster in twain from head to foot immediately before 
placing iton the griddle, and, consequently, when the 
cooking begins, all life has departed. ‘lhe cook explained 
that, in order to be goud for food, the lobster must have 
been alive within a very few minutes of the time when it 
is put on the fire. 


The following we cut from the Sunday Herald of June 
20th: 


BROILING LOBSTERS ALIVE. 


STATEMENT OF THE POSITION OF THE ANTI-CRUELTY 
SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of the Herald: It gives me great pleasure 
to seein your columns this morning Messrs. William D. 
Park & Son's statement that, so far as they are concerned, 
lobsters are not broiled alive, but always split before broil- 
ing. 

The offer of this Society of five prizes of $10 each for 
evidence which shall enable it to convict persons who brvil 
lobsteis alive does not apply tu those who hill lubsters be- 
fore brviling them; but only to those at beaches and else- 
where, who, as stated in the same article, do broil lobsters 
alive. The ditlerence between broiling and bviling is that 
in the one case only a part of the aniinal is exposed to the 
fire; in the other all parts are instantly plunged into buil- 
ing water. Permit we to add that I have been told that at 
beaches and elsewhere lobsters are sometimes put in ket- 
tles of cold water and then a fire kindled under, and so 
slowly boiled to death. In behalf of this Society I offer 
five other prizes ot $10 each fur evidence which shall ena- 
ble us to cunvictany persons of boiling lobsters in this way. 

This Suciety is not intended main/y fur the protection of 
lobsteis, but it is its duty and the wish of those who give 
their time and money to sustain it, to protect from unneces- 
sary cruelty the humblest creature that lives. In behalf 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, GroxGeE T. ANGELL, President. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF TEACHERS 
AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

The good lady who sent us $50 to be used in distributing 
humane literature, and the other who sent us $50 to be 
used as we please, will see by the following letter how we 
use the money. If we had a great many gifts of $50, we 
could use every one in spreading the gospel of humanity 
tu the lower creatures, where it is most needed and will do 
greatest good. 

Boston, July Ist, 1886. 


Wm. E. Sheldon, Esq., Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Society. 


My Dear Sir :— 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals wishes to do all in its power: 

lst. To aid in establishing similar Societies in other 
parts of the country. 

2d. To aid in establishing “‘ Bands of Mercy.” 

3d. To aid in carrying humane education for the pro- 
tection of animals into all our schvols. 

For these purposes I take pleasure in sending to the Na- 
tional Convention of Teacters at Topeka eight thousand 
copies of our humane publications for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. 

The “ Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals” have 
already gone to some thirty thousand teachers in America, 
and been widely re-published in Europe. 

The Society’s monthly, “Our Dump ANIMALS,” was 
the first of its kind in the world, and between two and 
three million copies of it have been circulated in this and 
other countries. 

Thanking you in behalf of our Society for your kind 
offer to see that these publications are properly distributed, 
and hoping they may du much good fur those whom they 
are intended to benetit, 

Yours sincerely, 
Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and of the Parent American 
Band of Mercy. 

A similar letter to the above, with publications, has 
been sent to the Secretary of the National Convention of 
Teachers at Bar Harbor, Me., to be read and distributed to 


the teachers assembled there. 


KILL THE DOGS. 


We find in an exchange western agricultural 
paper a furious attack on dogs—how much they 
eat—and how much richer the nation would be 
if we would only kill the dogs. 

And yet this same paper tells us in another 
column that the farmers are suffering because 
more food is produced than can possibly be con- 
sumed. Strange that it never occurred to our 
editorial friend that when the Almighty created 
dogs, and even the sometimes troublesome birds, 
he provided food enough for all. 

The farmer makes quite as much money from a 
sufficient crop at a reasonable price as froma sur- 
plus crop at alow price. Let the dogs and the 
birds have their share. As they cannot plant or 
sow, it is evident the Almighty intended that we 
should plant and sow for them, and we don't be- 
lieve that anybody will improve much on the 
plans of the Creator. 


BEACHES. 


Through the kind gift of a life member of our 
Society, extra officers will be stationed at the 
various beaches about Boston to protect horses 
during the warm weather. 
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THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


We have received from our friend, Mrs. Annie 
Easton, of New Orleans, mother of the Louisiana 
State Superintendent of Education, beautiful se- 
lections relating to animals from Edwin Arnold's 
poem, ‘** The Light of Asia,” published by kind 
permission of the author and dedicated to the 
‘‘Siddartha Band of Mercy” of New Orleans, 
founded by Mrs. Easton. 


A NEW USE FOR DOGS AND A BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURE. 


A New Jersey doctor his discovered a new use for this 
creature. He had the genius to recognize in the dog an 
animal possessing a spine, which mizht, by a proper de- 
vice of a devilish trap, be broken for experimental purpos- 
es. The doctor is an ‘expert’? employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in accident damage suits. An 
expert isa man who is employed to go on the witness 
stand and swear to the best of his knowledge, belief, medi- 
cal skill and conscience, in defense of the siJde which re- 
tains him. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
been annoyed by suits brought against it by persons who 
claimed to have received spinal injuries in railroad acci- 
dents. The Jersey City doctor, being employed to give 
his professional aid and comfort to the railroad as defend- 
ant in such suits, conceived the brilliant notion that by 
subjecting a few hundred dogs to prolenged torture he 
might gain some data that could be worked to the pecu- 
niary advantage of his employers. By carefully noting 
the death in life of a sufficient number of brutes whose 
spines had been broken in his trap, and making detailed 
memoranda of the successive stages of their agony, he 
hoped to save tothe Pennsylvania corporation the few 
hundreds or thousands of dollars it might otherwise be 
compelled to disburse, and thus conscientiously earn his 
wages as its servant. 

The doctor at once became a dog fancier. He developed 
a great taste for dogs. He liked them—that is, he liked to 
break their backs in his trap and then study them as they 
staggered about or fell down and died. Forty-one dogs, 
gathered up by newsboys, had been led into the doctor's 
barn and put through the trap, and their living and dying 
duly recorded, without anything of material benefit to the 
railroad “expert,” when the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals stepped in and put an end to the abom- 
ination. There is every prospect that the doctor will be 
denied any further watching of broken-backed dogs. If 
he longs fur new scientitic fields to cunquer, there is an 
opening upon the Northwest coast. The Kootenai In- 
dians of British Columbia have a cheerful custom of car- 
rying the helpless old people of the tribe to remote locali- 
ties and there abandoning them to die. Science n.ight 
profit by a minute and faithful record of the successive 
stages of the subject’s symptoms, as observed by a dispas- 
sionate and coldly professional student. The savages prob- 
ably would not interfere, and the ductor, baulked of fame 
and fortune from his investigation of broken-spined dogs, 
would have the field of lingering Kootenai dissolution all 
to himself. 

—Forest and Stream. 


We have just read the above in the last number 


of ‘** Forest and Stream,” and now we look at a 


beautiful picture—recently hung on the wall of 
our principal office—the gift of a good friend of 
animals — Merey holding with her right arm 
pressed to her bosom the dog she has taken from 
the table of the vivisector, who gazes at her, 
while in her deft hand she holds the scales of jus- 
tice, in one of which a burning heart weighs 
down the great human brain that completely fills 
the other —and our thoughts go up to the Ruler 
of the Universe with the wish and hope that in 
his infinite wisdom he will hasten the day when 
some burning heart, with pen dipped in the 
flames of God's altar, shall write on our halls of 
modern science the Mene-Mene-Tekel Upharsin 
of unnecessary vivisection. 


+or 


REV. MR. TIMMINS 


writes that in four weeks, in Leeds, England, he has en- 
listed over 26,000 members in 98 Bands of Mercy. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
The S. P. C. A. arrested 334 persons :ast year and con- 
victed 297. Its receipts were $1391.24, and expenses 


$1292.38. 
President, Tom Gale; Secretary, Minter Parker. 
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Buttercup and Daisy. 


I would like to tell you a story 
about my little brother Clinton 
and myself. We each have a nice 
little calf down at grandpa’s farm 
in the country. One is a pure 
Alderney, grandpa says, and is of 
a beautiful fawn color: the other 
isred and white. Grandpa let us 
name them: so we called them 
Buttercup and Daisy. Clinton’s 
is Buttercup, and mine is Daisy. 

They are both very kind and 
gentle. Both have cunning little 
horns, just coming out of their | 
heads; but they do not hook little | 
brother or me. In the picture you 
will see them eating corn out of 
our hands. 

At first we were afraid of their 
damp noses and rough tongues; 
but we soon got over that, and 
now feed them every time we go 
to the farm. 

Papa tried to have the little Al- 
derney give us a ride on its back ; 
but, as soon as we were well on, 
the calf kicked up its heels and 
ran away, saying. ‘* Bah!” and 
leaving brother and me on our 
backs on the grass. We were not 
hurt at all, but had a good laugh. 
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BUTTERCUP AND DAITSY. 


Monkeys at Worship. 


A few days ago when Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlain, brother of Secretary 
Chamberlain, of the Board of 

, Agriculture, was visiting in this 
city, he told many interesting 
anecdotes of his missionary life in 
India. Among them was the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. Chamberlain and Mr. Scud- 
der were on a tour of a certain 
portion of India, preaching ag the 
villages through which they 
passed. They would attract the 
attention of the natives by singing 
a hymn, and then would talk to 
them. generally using some sim- 
ple theme from the Scriptures. 
One day when they had stopped 
in a large village, they had col- 
lected the people about them. In 
the rear was a sacred grove, the 
branches of the trees hanging 
down over the huts that stood in 
the background. The Scripture 
lesson had been finished, the hymn 
sung, and Mr. Scudder was de- 
voutly praying, when suddenly 
the boughs of the grove began to 
rustle and a troop of monkeys ap- 
peared. No one saw them except 


SS 


Buttercup soon came back for more corn; and | 
uncle said, ‘Give it to her in the ear;” but I | 
said I thought her mouth was the best place to 
putitin. ‘Then uncle laughed, and said that was 
ajoke. Do you know what he meant? 

—Hurry C. Mather. 
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The Land of Which I Dream. 


Surely, yon heaven, where angels see God’s face, 
Is not so distant as we deem 
From this low earth; ’Tis but a little space, 
The narrow crossing of a slender stream ; 
‘Tis but a veil, which winds might blow aside; 
Yes, these are all that us of earth divide 
From the bright dwelling of the gloritied— 
The land of which I dream. 


The peaks are nearer heaven than earth below, 
These hills are higher than they seem : 
‘Tis not the clouds they touch, nor the soft brow 
Of the o’er bending azure, as we deem; 
Tis the blue floor of heaven that they upbear; 
And, like some old and wildly rugged stair, 
They lift to the land where all is fair— 
The land of which I dream. 


These ocean waves, in their unmeasured sweep, 
Are brighter, bluer, than they seem ; 

True image here of the celestial deep— 
Fed from the fullness of the unfailing stream ; 

Heaven’s glassy sea of everlasting rest, 

With not a breath to stir its silent breast, 

The sea that laves the land where all are blest— 
The land of which I dream. 


And these keen stars, the bridal gems of Night, 
Are purer, lovelier, than they seem; 

Filled from the inner fountain of deep light, 
They pour down heaven's own beam ; 

Clear-speaking from their throne of blue, 

In accents ever ancient, ever new, 

Of the glad home above, beyond our view— 
The land of which I dream! 


This life of ours, these lingering years of earth, 

Are brighter, swifter, than they seem; 
A little while, and the great second birth 

Of time shall come, the prophet’s ancient theme! 
Then He the King, the Judge, at length shall come, 
And for this desert, where we sadly roam, 
Shall give the kingdom for our endless home— 

The land of which I dream! 


—Hebrew Standard. | 


A Friendly Frog. 

One sultry night, in Indiana, I sat busily writ- 
ing upstairs close to an open window. My lamp, 
placed upon my desk, attracted countless numbers 
of the insect world that come out to see their 
friends only after dark; there was a constant 
buzz around the lamp, and many a scorched vic- 
tim, falling on its back, vainly kicked its little 
legs in air. 

Suddenly a clear low whistle sounded from the 
winduw—a whistle somewhat like the sound made 
when a boy blows into the orifice of a trunk key. 
Starded for a moment, | turned my chair and 
beheld on the window-sill a little tree-trog gravely 
looking at me. His skin—of an exquisite apple 
green color— shone in the lamplight. Fearful 
that | might frighten him away, [ sat motionless in 
in the chair, watching him intently. Presently he 
gave another littie whistle, as clear and sharp asa 
bird note. He was evidently making up his mind 
that | was to be trusted (a confidence not dis- 
placed,) and soon he gave an easy spring and was 
on the desk before me. [hardly dared to breathe, 
lest he should be alarmed. He looked at me care- 
fully for a few minutes; and then, hopping under 
the lamp, he began a slaughter of the insect crea- 
tion such as I never before witnessed. He cap- 
tured in a flash any careless fly or moth that came 
near him, declining to touch the dead ones that 
had cremated themselves. After half an hour's 
enjoyment of this kind, my apple green friend 
hopped rather lazily across the desk, repeated the 
whistle with which he had entered, — as if to say 
good-night,—and went out into the dark. I pro- 
ceeded with my work and soon forgot my visitor. 
But judge my surprise when on the next night he 
again appeared again signalled hiscoming with his 
musical cry, and again took up his position under 
my lamp. 

For nearly three weeks did my small friend 
visit my room nightly, and he and | became great 
friends. House flies were his special delicacy. 
Stealthily crawling up the painted wall, clinging 
to the smooth surface with the little disks, or suck- 
ers, on his feet, he would draw close up to his 
body first one leg and then the other, and when 
within proper distance, he would dart forward and 
snatching the fly, would swing head downward, 
his hind feet firmly glued to the wall. Then, 
attaching his forefeet, he would move on in quest 
of another. 

lle never missed his aim, and he would quietly 
and calmly zigzag up and down the side wall 
after every fly he saw there. He became quite 


accustomed to me, and would hop on my hand and 
sit there looking at me with a grave composure 
ludicrous to behold. 


Dr. Chamberlain. Old monkeys 
| and young, gaywhi-kered and bald-headed, 
| mothers with their baby monklings, all deseended 
and seated themselves in a semicircle. All paid 
the strictest attention to the prayer. Should any 
mischievous youngster begin his monkeyshines, 
one of the dignified old men monkeys would 
twist his ear uutil the little one would cease his 
pranks; and if one of the babies began to snivel, 
a few maternal pats quieted him. 

Dr. Chamberlain could scarcely restrain him- 
self at the comical sight, and it was a great relief 
to him when the assembly broke up. As the peo- 
ple arose to go, so did the monkeys, and they 
silently disappeared in the branches, evidently 
much impressed with the service. 

—Ohio State Journal. 


Manners for Boys. 


In the street—Hat lifted when saying ‘‘ Good- 
by” or How do you do?” Also when offering 
a lady a seat or acknowledging a favor. 

Keep step With any one you walk with. Always 
precede a lady upstairs, but ask if you shall pre- 
cede her in going through a crowd or public 
place. 

At the street door—Hat off the moment you 
step in a house or private office. 

Let a lady pass first always, unless she asks you 
to precede her. 

In the parlor—Stand till every lady in the 
room, also older people, are seated, 

Rise if a lady enters the room after you are 
seated, and stand till she takes a seat. 

Look people straight in the face when they are 
speaking to you. 

Let ladies pass through a door first, standing 
aside for them. 

In the dining room—Take your seat after ladies 
and elders. 

Never play with your knife, ring or spoon. 

Do not take your napkin up in a bunch in your 
hand. 

Eat as fast or as slow as others, and finish the 
course when they do. 

Do not ask to be excused before the others, un- 
less the reason is imperative. 

Rise when the ladies leave the room and stand 
till they are out. 

Special rules for the mouth: Avoid smacking 
the lips, and all noise should be avoided. 

Never whistle to annoy others in railroad cars 
or elsewhere. 

Always be a gentleman. Such habits and con- 
duct may make a vast difference in your success 


—T. Lancey, in St. Nicholas. 


in life. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A Letter We Like, 
Dear Sir :— 

A lady desires to express her heartfelt sympa- 
thy with the difficult work undertaken by the 
benevolent lady of West Virginia, who is forming 
Bands of Mercy among the colored drivers of 
Richmond, and sends through me the enclosed 
five dollars to be used for books and papers for 
this lady's work in Richmond or elsewhere. 

G. K. 
New York, June 7, 1886. 


A SCENE IN RICHMOND. 

Our readers will remember our letter in June, 
“0. D. A.” from a Virginia lady—and, we may 
add, one of the F. F. V.’s of Virginia—who out 
of sympathy for the ill-treated dumb animals of 
Richmond, undertook to go among the colored 
drivers and others and form a ‘* Band of Mercy.” 

From another interesting letter just received 
we learn that she undertook to address a large 
meeting of the colored people. We publish the 
following extract : 

“Mr. Angell, I cannot tell you how nervous I 
felt for the first few minutes, for I had never 
spoken in public before, but such exclamations as 
‘ Yes, Jesus ’"—‘ Yes, my master, dat’s de gospel 
trufe’—‘ Dey certinly does treat dem po’ mules 
shameful ’—and ‘God does know it; dat he does,’ 
coming from many of the old aunties and uncles, 
encouraged and helped me to adapt my talk to 
my hearers.” 

We need not add that this 
large ‘* Band of Mercy” in Richmond. She 
urges us to go to Richmond. Perhaps within the 
next year we may, if it seems to be duty, and 
Providence opens the way. 
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good lady formed a 


He Got Justice. 

A 16-year-old youth named Chris Winkelman 
was brought before Justice King on the complaint 
of Sebastian Hendenmeyer, a saloon-keeper, who 
charged Chris with haviug stolen three cigars 
valued at twenty-five cents. Hendenmeyer 
brought his wife and family to prove the fact. 
Chris had no witness and no friends. 

‘*What was the boy doing at your saloon?” 
asked Justice King of the complaining witness. 

was drinking beer.” 

**Was he drunk ?” 

«Yes, sir; he comes to my place every little 
while and gets drunk.”- 

“That'll do,” said his Honor. ‘Ill fine him 
$1, and you Mr. Hendenmeyer, may step over to 
that desk and pay a fine of $10—the utmost the 
law allows for selling liquor to a minor, and you 
are convicted on your own testimony.” 

—Buffulo Express. 
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She Didn’t Drown, 

Miss Phebe Benedict, of Bethel, seems to be one 
of the few people who, in an emergency, remem- 
ber what they had learned for just such occasions. 
She fell from a boat the other day, went entirely 
under water, but on coming up, instead of throw- 
ing her arms over her head and screaming till she 
went down again, as people unable to swim usually 
do in such cases, she remained quiet, kept her 
arms under water, and was easily got out. She 
said afterward that she had read that this was the 
thing to do, and simply remembered it and acted 
on it. 


—Hariford Courant. 


There is a beautiful precept which he who has 
received an injury or thinks he has, would for his 
own sake do well to follow: ‘* Excuse half, and 
forgive the rest.” 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES 
At first annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, March 30th, 1869, in 
Boston Music Hall: 


“Make your child ashamed of cruelties. Teach it the 
kindness of our Father —the example of our blessed 
Saviour. We are going to begin to-nighta kind of National 
campaign. We are going to attack cruelty in the heart of 
man, for man’s sake, for the beasts’ sake. for God’s sake.” 

—Rer. Dr. Kirk. 

“Weare to teach men, by the action of such societies as 
this, that they are responsible to Almighty God for what 
they do, and we are to teach them also that they are re- 
sponsible to man for what they do to make them under- 
stand, in the first place, that the eye of God is upon them, 
and in the second place, that the hand of the law can get at 
them. And then we need to create that public sentiment 
which has been so well spoken of.” 

—Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 

“We are too much inclined to concentrate our efforts 
merely upon that which is intellectual; what we need is 
more of the moral development, and I am sure these chil- 
dren cannot be taught humanity to the dumb animals 
without also being taught, at the same time, a higher hu- 
manity. Wherever we put into their minds and hearts the 
sentiment of kindness, it will develope itself on all sides.” 

—John D Philbrick, 
Superintendent Boston Public Schools. 

“‘T am here to express ina few simple words my deep 
sympathy in this movement. Our humanity will be better, 
it will be sweeter, it will be more lively, more comprehen- 
sive, holier; we shall have lovelier homes, and sweeter 
charities in them, more benevolence of action, more of that 
kindness which ought to be received with the first inspira- 
tion of life, and flourish until death, if we learn to treat 
these animals with kindness. ‘Therefore I love this Socie- 
ty, for you cannot have a full-rounded humanity until the 
whole creation can join as one in loving and praising God, 
from the meanest animal to the loftiest archangel. It 
gives us a better Christianity, therefore, and that is why I 
love it. I believe in the doctrine of the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ : 

‘He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast, 

He prayeth hest, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 

So, then, my friends of this Society, put into the heart of 
each boy and girl throughout the land the inspiration of 
that love which flows down from God’s throne to all the 
creatures which God has made.” 

—Hon. Joseph White, 
Secretary of Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


ZY HE wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
@ ’Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And gravely speaks the cheering word, 
E’en though her heart be rent asunder— 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of war around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon a field of battle. 


The mother who conceals her grief, 

When to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedom’s field of honor. 


American Nobles. 


When the non-Masonic reader reflects that his 
coat was made by Sir Thomas Yardstick, his beef 
supplied by Sir John Thompson, his stove pur- 
chased of Sir William Robinson, and his butter of 
Sir James Johnson, he is fairly bewildered with 
the array of American nobles who minister to his 
comfort and pleasure. 


—Boston Transcript. 


The Bobolink’s Nest. 


If I were a bird, in building my nest I should 
follow the example of the bobolink, placing it in 
the midst of a broad me idow, where there was no. 
grass, or flower, or growth unlike another: to 
mark its site. I judge that the bobolink escapes 
the dangers to which I have adverted as few or no 
other birds do. Unless the mowers come alon 
at an earlier date than she has anticipated, that is, 
before July Ist, or a skunk goes nosing through 
_ the grass, which is unusual, she is as safe as bird 
_, Well can be in the great open of nature. She gse- 
lects the most monotonous and uniform place-she 
can find amid the daisies or the timothy and 
clover, and places her simple structure upon the 
ground in the midst of it. There is no conceal- 


the desert conceals the pebble, as the myriad con- 
ceals the unit. You may find the nest once, if 
\, ar course chances to lead you across it and your 
eye is quick enough to note the silent brown bird 
as ~he darts swiftly away; but step three pacesin 
t! wrong direction, and your search will proba- 
b be fruitless. My friend and [ found a nest by 
accident one day, and then lost it again one min- 
ute afterward. I moved away a few yards to be 
sure of the mother-bird, charging my friend not 
to stir from his tracks. When I returned, he had: 


four), and we spenta halt hour stooping over the 


clew. We grew desperate, and fairly felt the 
ground over with our hands, but without avail. I 
marked the spot with a bush, and came the next 
day, and with the bush as a center, moved about 
it in slowly increasing circles, covering, I thought, 
nearly every inch of ground with my feet and lay- 
ing hold of it with all the visual power I ous 
command, till my patience was exhausted and I 
gave up, baffled. I began to doubt the ability of 
the parent birds themselves to find it, and so 
secreted myself and watched. After much delay, 
the male bird appeared with food in his beak, and, 
satisfying himself that the coast was clear, 
dropped into the grass which I had trodden down 
in my search. Fastening my eye upon a particu- 
lar meadow-lily, I walked straight to the spot, 
bent down and gazed long and intently into the 
grass. Finally my eye separated the nest and its 
young from its surroundings. My foot had bare- 
ly missed them in my search, but by how much 
they had escaped my eye I could not tell. Proba- 
bly not by distance at all, but simply by unrecog- 
nition. They were virtually invisible. The dark 
gray and yellowish brown dry grass and stubble 
of the meadow-bottom were exactly copied in the 
color of the half-fledged young. More than that, 
they hugged the nest so closely and formed such 
a compact mass, that though there were five of 
them, they preserved the unit of expression,—no 
single head or form was defined ; they were one, 
and that one was without shape or color, and not 
separable, except by closest scrutiny, from the 
one of the meadow-bottom. 
as bobolinks’ nests doubtless generally do; for, 
notwithstanding the enormous slaughter of the 
birds during their fall migrations, by Southern 
sportsmen, the bobolink appears to hold its own, 
and its music does not diminish in our Northern 
meadows. 
—John Burroughs, in The Century. 
The Eagle and the Tortoise. 
[From Life.] 
An Eagle once seized a tortoise, carried it toa 
great height in the air, and was about to let it fall. 


the eagle’s thigh with his mouth, quietly remarked: 
“You are such a delightful companion that 1 
couldn't think of parting with you yet. Now, if] 
were a betting man, I'd wager $2 that you will 
take me to the ground and set me down gently. 
By the way, what do you think of vivisection?” 
When the eagle had deposited his burden with 
loving gentleness on the grass, he soared away, & 
sorer but a wiser bird. 


ment, except as the great conceals the little, as 


moved two paces, he said (he had really moved | 


daisies and the buttercups, looking for the lost | 


That nest prospered, | 


But the tortoise, taking in the situation and seizing _ 
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A True Picture. 


Close in town, on the level streets, no undue’ 
strain is called for and all goes well. Butseveral 
miles out it becomes quite a different matter. 
There steep grades occur, and the team, which 
presented such a calm and dignified aspect in 
town, becomes now, with the same load, nervous, 
discouraged and pitifully exhausted. Hardly a 
day passes that suburbans du not witness some- 
thing of this kind. Here is a load of lumber or of 
coal to go up a sharp acclivity. The strength of 
the team has been perfectly adequate for the bur- 
den on the level grade, or the slight rise; but let 
us see what takes place now. The driver glanevs 
at the hill and recognizes a tough job. Accord- 
ingly the team is put in trim for a severe pull, 
and the animals given good standing time to get 
their breath before starting. When all is resdy 
the driver, with anxious manner, gives the word 
and the well trained team plunges furiously © >r- 
ward. What pulling! What muscle! See the 
leader, see the guther of his loins and haur ‘jes, 
see him settle almost to the ground! The “ad 
must come—it does come, and the first quart.* of 
the steep is gained. Nowa halt for breath. ~ Af- 
ter a little, the next start and the second quarter 
is achieved with such additional expenditure of 
effurt as perhaps does not reach absolute cruelty. 
The third pull, however, is tremendous, and is 
barely fetched with one horse on his knees. Here 
another halt for breath. They have now before 
them the final struggle and the bitterest test of 
all. The thing is getting cruel and we dread this 
last start. Is it of any use? Can they possibly 
doit? Is there any greater force in these willing 
animals than they have already displayed? The 
effurt will tell. Sharper than ever the shout of 
thedriver rings out, and the poor beasts leap mad- 
ly to their work. Every nerve, every sinew, 
every muscle, every tissue in their bodies is 
strained to fearful tension. There is a waver, a 
moment of doubt, a last shout and the hilltop is 
reached! We draw a long breath as the ugly 
struggle ends. 

Now let us go up the hill and take a look at 
these poor, willing, struggling, patient, faithful, 
obedient, dumb servants of merciless man. Be- 
hold their heaving flanks, their throbbing nerves, 
their streaming pores, their distended veins, and 
their quivering muscles and tell me is this hu- 
munity, or is it barbarity ? 

—West Roxbury News. 

What is the remedy? Five hundred officers 
could not watch all our hills, and if they did, 
could not in nine cases out of ten prove a vio- 
lation of law. There is but one remedy—hu- 
mane education—talks in the schools—‘:Bands 
of Mercy.” A humane sentiment which shall 
make every man and woman and boy and girl 
who witnesses the cruelty, cry shame ! 


How Some Folks Buy Horses. 


You don’t expect me to ‘ give away’ any tricks 
of the trade? Well, I shan‘t—not that there 
aren’t plenty of tricks in the horse trade, but 
we're established here with a good reputation and 
we have to deal squarely ; so we leave the ‘ funny 
business’ to outside dealers. We have to study ¢ 
buyer often and humor him a good deal, especial- 
ly the chap who doesn’t know any more about a 
horse than a horse knows about him. If a man 
really knows something about a horse, we can 
deal with him comfortably enough, but the chap 
who only knows horse books—he’s the daisy to 
deal with. He'll twirl his eye-glasses and ask 
Latin questions enough to paralyze a_ first-class 
Veterinary surgeon. We can always pick out the 
man who is buying his first horse—and_ he’s 
another ‘daisy.’ He'll pound the horse all over, 
nuss his kid gloves trying to open his mouth for 
age; andthen comes the questions: Is he a free 
driver, speedy, gentle if driven by women or 


‘whistles ? 


children? Will he stand without being tied? 
Is he afraid of bands of music, steam cars or 
Is he apt to shy or kick or balk? In 
fact, he wants to buy a cheap horse angel. 

‘You see it’s as hard to find a long combination 
of good traits in a horse as in a man. Any horse 
that is tough and sound enough to be a free 
driver with good speed, is pretty sure to have 
some kinks that a horseman wouldn't mind at all. 
Of course, nobody wants an outright kicker or 
otherwise vicious beast, but a horse often gets a 
bad reputation through the ignorance of the 
driver. Take shying, fur instance; a horse isn't 
near as nervous as most humans. He quite 
naturally notices an unusual object and expresses 
his surprise by variation in a gait or a side jump. 
Now, the first thing amateur drivers think it best 
to do in this case is to yell at the beast and give 
him a slash or two with the whip. Well, the 
horse thinks his driver is frightened too, and 
that he has double reason to be scared, and per- 
haps runsaway. Who knows, he may do it with 
the intention of putting himself and driver in a 
place of safety. Now a horse never shies without 
first notifying a watchful driver. If a cause is in 
front of him, he will throw an ear sharply in that 
direction ; if behind, he will point an ear inquir- 
ingly back; then an experienced driver, who 
ought always to be on the lookout, at once gets 
ready to hold him and at the same time reassures 
him with a calm, firm stable-word or two that he 
is used to. Yes, sir, any horse that can see is 
likely to shy; and when any one tells you he will 
not, it will be about as near the truth as that 
hostler or waiter who told Mr. Pickwick that his 
horse * vouldn't shy if he vas to meet a vaggin 


load of monkeys with their tails burnt off.’ 


“Speaking of punishing a horse, always be 
careful about using a whip on a horse you don't 
know ; see how differently horses take whipping ; 
just like youngsters—some will tremble and lose 
their spirit, others will become stubborn and balk, 
a spunky one will jump right out of your hands, 
and you might not get him back time enough to 
save a broken wagon or head. And here's a bad 
practice you ought to speak of, the lighting of 
those snappy parlor matches on a wheel-tire, 
many a horse has been startled that way. Smoking 
on horseback is a very bad practice. A falling 
spark from a pipe or cigar has caused many 
riders broken bones or bad bruises.” 

—Michiqan Farmer. 
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The Sport of Killing. 


A REMNANT OF THE SAVAGERY WHICH STILL 
LINGERS IN THE HUMAN BREAST. 


I wonder if the question never comes up in the 
minds of so-called ** sportsmen,” whether some- 
thing is not wrong in a heart which finds excited 
delight in the work of butchering wild animals, 
birds or fishes merely as an amusement? No- 
body speaks of the butchery of domestic animals, 
or the execution of animals as an amusement; 
indeed, it is abhorred and detested by sensitive 
people, and very strong objections were made at 
the late election against Governor Cleveland, be- 
cause, as Sheriff of Erie County, he personally 
hanged two murderers, when a deputy might have 
done it. It was charged that a man who puts 
himself in a position where such work is even an 
official duty shows insensibility to the fine feelings 
which should characterize the Nation’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive. I thought the argument rather far- 
fetched, but if it have the shadow of justice, how 
much more must it apply to those who boast of 
the ability to kill game on a large scale, or set 
themselves up as instructors of the art of butcher- 
ing the various little innocent animals and birds 
which people our groves and remnants of forests, 
whose presence, whose antics, whose songs and 
native innocence are a delight to children, and to 
everybody who see them, because they make our 
civilization attractive! In some of the parks of 
our great cities, squirrels have been domesticated 
and protected by law and police surveillance, and 


their frisky movements and sportive natures, and 
the confidence they acquire there in human visi- 
tors, make them a delightful attraction. And yet 
there are thousands who can hardly look upon 
them without expressing the wish: ‘If I only 
had a rifle, how quick I'd bring you down, if 
these policemen would let me!” Not afew men, 
too, say of game: ‘I'd rather hunt it than eat 
it; the sport is what I want.” But isn't it well 
sometimes to analyze this feeling, to see if it is an 
innocent sport ? 

Turn it as we may, the fact ust come home to 
most of us—to all whocalmly reflect—that it is 
not. It isaremnant of the savagery which still 
lingers in the human breast. The Indians were 
hunters of wild animals from necessity. They 
knew next to nothing of agriculture, and game 
was their main dependence for food. But with 
their successors there is no such excuse. In addi- 
tion to all that the soil produces, we have domes- 
tie animals and poultry in abundance—killing 
these when we think we need them, but never as 
an amusement. It is generally done in a way to 
cause the least possible suffering to our dumb 
friends, and when men are not hardened to natu- 
ral sympathy there is alwaysa feeling of pity to- 
ward the poor creatures when we look upon their 
dying agonies, and a kind-hearted man of reflec- 
tion always regrets the necessity for it. Itisa 
creditable, manly, Christian feeling, and hence 
with what aversion and disgust mu-t such men or 
women look at the boasting of self-styled ** sports- 
men,” when they tell how many birds, or squir- 
rels or deer they have killedin a hunt! As a 
matter of fact, i is a blot on character, an open 
confession that, in spite of all our Christian civiliz 
zation, they have been impervious to it in one re- 
spect, and take keen delight in exhibitions of 
savagery. —COor. Country Gentleman. 

The Horse on the Prairie. 
BY R. J. BURDETTE. 

A young farmer came galloping over the prairie 
to us while we trotted along. Now, if you have 
never seen the horse on the prairie you have 
never seen him at all. The day was full of sun- 
shine, the air of December bracing and pure, and 
on these plains as exhilarating as champagne. 
As far out on the pale brown prairie as you can 
see to distinguish objects you see the moving 
speck on the horizon, and watch it coming into 
clearer view as you see a ship sail in sight at sea. 
The figure of the man and horse seem one; the 
motion of the easy gallop is regular as music, 
rising and falling in regular cadence. As they 
come nearer, the figure of the horse, perfect in 
outline and gracefu! in every movement, the long 
tossing mane, the easy seat of the rider, riding 
with straight knees and long stirrups, and by and 
by the muffled flutter, rather than clatter, of the 
hoof on turf, and back of and around all this the 
background of a far-reaching prairie dimpling in 
all shades of brown, and the setting of a sky blue 
as turquois, with the wide, wild sense of perfect 
freedom, a universe in sight, makes a_ picture 
that you never want to forget, and could not for- 
get if you would. We all wanted to shout as the 
rider galloped up, and, with a cheery ‘‘Hello” to 
our driver, went swinging on. 1 have seen beau- 
tiful saddle horses in Fairmount Park, and I have 
watched riders in Central Park, pounding their 
saddles with the trip-hammer ease of the English 
riding school; I have seen the * flyers” and their 
wonderful jockeys, throwing the miles away like 
so many seconds in Jerome; 1 have seen armies 
of cavalry sweep across the battle-field. while the 
ground fairly rocked and trembled under their 
charging feet; I have watched, thrilled with ex- 
citement, a six-gun battery go wheeling and 
thundering into position in the face of a charging 
column at a time when minutes meant hours. but 
I think I never saw the horse when he seemed, so 
mucb a part of the landscape; when all the free- 
dom and beauty of earth and air and sky seemed 
to be made to harmonize with him, his strength 
and beauty and grace, until I watched him sweep- 
ing over the great sky-encircled prairies of the 
west. 
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Geo. R. Clarke, Mrs. Doggett, Mrs. M. A. Dooling. 
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Henry C. Hay, $2.25; E. B. Hilles, $2; M. P. S. Lincoln, $2; 
A. H. Roffee & Co., .40. 
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C. S$. Hinchman, Mrs. Francis Alexander, Warren A. Durant, 
Marion Wood, Mrs. A. R. Hamilton. 


One Eacu. 


J. L. Brigham, S. W. Thayer, W. D. Brigham, Mrs. A. P. 

Strong, Mrs. R. B. Lincoln, Nath. Ross. 
Firtry Cents Eacu. 

Mrs. E. W. Childs, East School of Wilmington, Rev. Elijah Har- 
mon, Wm. B. Carpenter, Mrs. Woodard, Helen Clark, W. H. 
Turner, Mrs. F. W. Pevear, Mrs. Abbie Harris, Celia E. Hazel- 
tine, Isabella N. Freeby, Emma Frazier, James O. Faxon, Win- 
nett McElree, Lillian E, Clark, Mrs. A. M. Dix, C. B. Warren, 
Sara L. Watson, Mrs. F. A. Edgarton. 

Total, $29.65. 

Oruer Sums. 

Interest, $206.25; publications sold, $9.61. 

Total receipts by Secretary, $780.51. 

RECEIVED BY TREASURER. 


Bequest, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, $500. 

Mrs. Geo. Holden, $100. 

Cases Reported at Office in May. 

For beating, 13; overworking and overloading,7: overdriving, 1; 
driving when lame or galled, 55; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
10; abandoning, 3; torturing, 3; driving when diseased, 14; 
general cruelty, 55. 

Total, 161. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 55; 
warnings issued, 61; not found, 4; not substantiated, 30; anony- 
mous, 6; prosecuted, 5; convicted, 4. 

Animals taken from work, 29; horses and other animals killed, go. 

Publications Received From Kindred Societies. 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Humane Edneator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Humane Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Humane Record. St. Louis, Mo. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animal’s Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Rhenish-Westpalian P. A. Journal, Cologne, Germany. 

Berne, Switzerland. Annual Report of Soc. P. A., for 
1885. 

Hamburg, Germany. 
Soc. P. A., for 1885. 

Havre, France. Appeal to the Authorities and Protec- 
tors of Animals; Circular Letter Concerning Transporta- 
tion of Animals. 


Forty-fourth Yearly Report of 


Homesick. 


A homesick cat has excited the pity of many 
wealthy New London people. The animal's old 
household recently moved to Boston, and this pet 
being left behind refused to eat, and soon was re- 
duced to a skeleton. The most tempting dishes 
were pushed under the feline nose with no effect. 
As a last resort some kindly interested people took 
the cat to Boston on a visit to its old family, where, 
with demonstrative joy. it eats voraciously, and is 
rapidly getting fat again. 

A 2-year-old Waterbury miss, who this year 
saw cherry blossoms for the first time since she 
could express thought in language, exclaimed: 
‘*Oh, mamma, see the popcorns for the birdies.” 

—American. 
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A cute little girl of three years is the delight of 
a Washington boulevard family for her pretti- 
ness, as well as for the bright and odd things she 
says. The other day a company of militia passed 
down the street in front of her home, and her 
minute black-and-tan barked furiously through 
the window pane at them. The little girl arose in 
alarm and said: ‘Shut the door, mamma! 

Fido will bite the army !” 
—Chicago News. 


A Sunday-school teacher wishing to explain 
conscience asked what was the voice that comes 
after one has retired at night. ‘‘ Cats!” answered 
a small scholar. 


He was a wheelman, and called at a farmhouse 
for a glass of water, but the farmer's prett 
daughter offered him a glass of milk instead, 
‘*Won't you have another glass?” she asked, ag 
he drained the tumbler. ‘* You are very good,” 
he replied, ‘* but I am afraid I shall rob you.” 
* Oh, no,” with emphasis. ‘* We have so much 
more than the family can use that we're feeding 
it to the calves all the time!” 

‘Mr. Schmidt,” said a German gentleman yes- 
terday, as he entered a Pittsburgh merchant’s 
office, ‘*Mr. Schmidt, I haf der schmall pox.” 
**Great heavens! Mr. Schneider,” was the hurried 
reply, ‘don’t come here,” and the clerks rapidly 
disappeared in various directions. ‘* Vot’s der 
madder mit you fellers anyhow?” pursued 
Schneider, ‘*I haf der schmall pox full of butter 
oud in mine wagon yot der Mrs. Schmidt ortered 
last week alreaty.” 


For every bird that dies millions of insects are 
spared from death, and millions of insects means 
famine.” The people of this country will ere 
long see the advantage of protecting all insect- 
destroying birds. 

Colman’s Rural World. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 100 | 

“Care of Horses,” AB 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 

“Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 * 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 1.00 “ 
“ Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 ** 
** Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65 
“ Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “* 
Fifty-two ‘‘Band of Mercy” Songs and 

Hymns, book form, 2c. each. 
“ Band of Mercy Register,” 8 cents. 
«Cards of Membership,” 2 cents each. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


‘TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below ten, 
45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twenty- 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 30 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


83> Articles tor the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to the 
Editor, Goddard Building, tg Milk Street, cor. Hawley, Boston. 


Rates oF Society MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - - $500 
Associate Life, - - - 5000|Children’s, - - - + 100 
Active Annual, - - - 1000| Branch,- - - + + +100 


All members receive Our Dump ANIMALS free, and all publice- 
tions of the Society. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, 


Coburn Bros., Printers, 114 Washington 8t., Boston. 
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A French naturalist says: ‘‘The Almighty 
| created birds to protect grain, vegetables, trees 
| | and fruit against the ravages of the insect tribe. 
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